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to the Book Lover. The Roycrofters 
are very glad to send their books on 
inspection. 
EAST AURORA, > 

NEW YORK. 
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pPOME extracts from let- 
4, sy ters from a few well 
P\e-4@ known Book Lovers: 
HE style in which you have re-printed ‘* Sesame 
and Lilies’ is very pleasing to Mr. Ruskin. He 
wishes me to say that this beautiful book goes far in 
atoning for the typegraphical sins that have been in- 
flicted on his writings by certain American publishers. 
James Hu Lt Lipton, 
Coniston, Jan. 5, 1898. Secretary. 
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SEND you love and blessings for the noble vol- 
ume, It seems like a breath from some old Scrip- 
torium of the Middle Ages, when the making of 
books was a holy service, not a speculation. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, 
The Bungalow. 
Washington, D, C., March 6, 1398. 











ER Majesty, The Queen, directs me to express to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard the pleasure she has had 

in the beautiful copy of ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.’’ The combination of paper, typography, illu- 
minations and binding is so harmonious that the work 
has been given a place among The Queen’s intimate 


book treasures. He_en Barstow, 
Assistant to the Librarian. 


Windsor Castle, June 18, 1898. 
> 


HAND you check for the six books that have been 

safely received and sent on their way to make six 
dear friends happy. You must send me two copies of 
each one of the Roycroft books as issued, to my Lon- 
don address, I have just learned where East Aurora 
really is, and am quite provoked to think that I spent 
all last week at Buffalo and did not go out to see 
** how you do it.” ELLEN TERRY. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 4, 1897. 


~~ 


UR book-making is most quaint and pleasing, 

withal. I am glad to say that my library holds 

several Roycroft volumes. E. C, STEDMAN. . 
Brouxville, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1897. 
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OR the check enclosed please send me another 

** Rubaiyat.”” The loving care you bestow on 
your work I hope is not without its due reward. 

New York, July 27, 1898. Joun L. Sropparp. 





HE Roycroft books are a delight, and I am 

showing them to my friends with intent to prove 
that the world moves. And in moving backward to 
the time of those Early Venetian Printers (who made 
such beautiful books while Columbus was discovering 
America) you have done well. I cannot say you have 
improved on the Venetians, but you have nearly 


equalled them. 
W. E. GLApsTons&. 


Hawarden, Sept. 16, 1897. 


wf 


HAVE seen some of your books, and will ask you 
to send me, care Southern Hotel, one copy each 
of the publications you have in stock. 
MODJESKA. 
January 5, 1898. (Countess Bozenta. ) 
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URS is a classic touch in book-making. You put 
the best inside the covers, and the plainness of 
‘the bindings seems to enhance the delight when one 
turns the leaves. NATHAN HASKELL Do. 
Jamaica Plains, March 13, 1897. 


hee 
AM spending a week here with my friend, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, and must tell you of the delight that the 
Roycroft books have given us * * * 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
Cambridge, May 8, 1897. 























“QEVERAL Kelmscott books are mine andl ain sure 


that Roycroft publications do not suffer in com- 
parison. Your work shows a distinet peysonality, and 
the smal? imperiections I find, only add to the 
charm, like a patch on beauty’s face. 


HAROLD FREDERIC, 
London, April 2, 1898. 
= 
IS probably true that Moses had no Christian 
name; but in any event the dress you have given 


this book is a delight to the eye. I would be proud 
to have some Jittle thing of my own come forth from 


the ** ROYCROFT SHOP.” 
London, Dec. 1, 1897. 1, ZANGWILL. 
= 
E volume came in good order. Just to hold and 
caress such a book is a joy. 


Lavrence HutTTon, 
New York, Feb. 15, 1897. 


= 
R. E. S. WILLARD sends greetings to the Roy- 
crofters and begs that they will record his per- 
manent London address and send him one each of 
their books as fast as issued. Mr. Willard will not be 
so captious.as to criticise the “ Ruskin and Turner” 
just received—let the fact that he encloses hom be 
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THE PHILISTINE 
sss AMERICANUS SUM. 
Fs. dearie, I know that Americans are 
Y | often crude & sometimes rude, but no 
American can make the tour of Ger- 
many, Italy, France and Great Britain 
without coming home proud, and more than 
proud that he is an American ® I am proud of 
the tireless energy of Americans, for this rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction with the old and 
outworn have given us so many beautiful and 
useful things. No European not familiar with 
America can guess the completeness ef our 
apartment houses, hotels, railroads, electric car 
lines and telephone systems. Europeans do not 
know the meaning of universal education, and 
cannot comprehend that every American city 
(to say nothing of thousands of towns and vil- 
lages) has its free library, and every state its 
splendid public school system.. 
® Indeed, many Americans are too busy mak- 
ing money to see how the other half of the world 
lives, and do not themselves appreciate the 
greatness of the land which they call home. 
And therefore I would advise every citizen of 
the United States to make the European tour 
every year in order that the sublime joy might 
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be his of getting home. To be a passenger on 
the Lehigh Valley’s Black Diamond Express, 
to enter the Reading Terminus at Philadelphia, 
to go on board one of the floating palaces of 
the Fall River Line, has each in its turn given 
me a thrill of pride as I thought that these mar- 
velous luxuries were for all, not simply the 
great & purse-proud @ And then I lookt at my 
well dresst, clean and intelligent fellow pas- 
sengers, and little did they know how my heart 
warmed within me as I gazed into their bright 
faces & thought of the stuffiness and red-tape- 
ism and pettiness and poverty and stupidity I 
had so lately witnessed along the railway lines 
of Germany, France and Italy. 

® And to-day in America the sun shines on a 
united people. All of this mad, sad, bad Cuban 
business has workt great gain (in a way we 
wist not of) in knitting the bonds that bind hu- 
man hearts. And on this day more than any day 
that has ever dawned before, is the sacredness 
of the life and rights of an American citizen 
recognized. No matter where in the wide world 
he is, if his natural privileges are denied him, 
at home every heart throbs for him, and every 
arm is braced to vindicate his cause. 

®@ lam proud that abroad, to be a citizen of 
America, is to receive consideration & respect. 
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I am glad that John Bull calls us brother and 
that even Frenchmen have ceased to sneer. 
Yes, yes, I am proud of my country, proud of 
its men and women, proud of the trooping 
children that do not creep like snail unwillingly 
to school, but go gaily and gladly back (this 
week I am writing) to their books and cheery 
tooms—such rooms! with light and ventilation, 
and thoughtful sanitation, such as can be found 
only in America. And I am glad that in these 
model rooms the loving methods of Christian 
science find ample room for play. I am proud 
of our factories and farms; I am proud of our 
men who wear overalls and carry tin pails; I 
am proud of those bronzed and brawny fellows 
who sighted Dewey’s guns; I am proud of the 
boys who manned Sampson’s ships, and spent 
eight months tossing on the tide in a most try- 
ing climate, not once setting foot on shore, and 
this without repining. I am proud of our women 
who are reaching out for nobler ends and aims 
in the education of heart and head ; I am proud 
of our writers and painters & sculptors & poets. 
Yes, yes, I am proud that I am an American. 
—Fra Elbertus. 





Adv.—The Roycrofters are very glad to send 
their books on approval. They pay the freight. 
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THE REMITTANCE MAN. 

= = IKE Remittance Man—I wonder if you 
| know what a Remittance Man is? We 
j have n’t many in America; but the 
a ~ United States will not be behind the 
Mother Country in anything very long, so 
we'll have ’em yet, we'll have ’em yet! 
The Remittance Man is distinctively English. 
He is the son of rich parents & has been given 
every advantage in way of school and college, 
and influence has been brought to bear to se- 
cure him a place in the Church, Army or Dip- 
lomatic Corps. But the fellow has no ambition ; 
he is too proud to work with his hands, & will 
not concentrate his mind on any good thing. 
As a child he was his mamma’s boy ; the serv- 
ants trembled at his coming ; everybody defer- 
red to him ; he always had his own way; and 
now that he is six feet tall he expects that the 
same conditions should apply. 
But they don’t -® 
He is a connoisseur in wines, smokes many 
strong cigars, carouses around at night & sleeps 
in the day. He gets to be a thoro-paced club- 
man: invents a new rum punch and knows all 
the secrets of the chafing dish. When a place 
was gotten him in the Army, his superiors soon 
saw his worthlessness, and inasmuch as he has 
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a pedigree, in deference to his kinsmen he is 
let down and out very gently ® If he tries the 
Church, the Bishop soon takes his measure, & 
is so sorry he has no place open. 
The fellow continues to drink, but has shifted 
from wines to “Scotch.” The monthly allow- 
ance from his parents is gambled away & debts 
accumulate «——>—- 
He is getting to be a nuisance ; his parents fear 
him ; his brothers shun him ; he gets blacklisted 
by merchants, and even at the club he is fall- 
ing below par # # 
What must be done with mamma’s boy ? Why, 
make a Remittance Man of him—it’s the only 
thing to do! 
» A passage ticket to Quebec is secured, the 
youth is given ten guineas in cash and sails 
away. You always find him in the steamer’s 
smoking room, and there does he order up his 
favorite “Scotch,” and shuffle paste-board. 
Usually on board ship there are men who make 
a pretense of imbibing ‘ Scotch” and who also 
shuffle paste-board, and these men soon relieve 
the Remittance Man of the ten guineas his 
mamma gave him ® 
He lands in Quebec shaky in nerves & empty 
in pocket ; but on applying to a certain Barris- 
ter, to whom he has a letter, it is found that ten 
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more guineas have been remitted for him. He 
takes the money, goes forth to the club and— 
as usual &® 

At the end of the month he is again very shaky, 
and penniless. But promptly on the First day 
of the month another remittance comes for 
him, and also a railroad ticket to Seattle. 

» Our Remittance Man complains bitterly be- 
cause the remittance is so small, but in his own 
heart he knows that if it were fifty times as 
much it would go as quickly—the intent being 
to postpone delirium tremens. And then he does 
not want to go to Seattle, but he must go to 
Seattle, because advices say that a remittance 
has been sent on there for him in care of a cer- 
tain Banker, and to stay here is to starve. 

He goes to Seattle, and the Quebec experience 
is repeated. And so he is sent on to Australia, 
New Zealand, Hong Kong, and wherever his 
guardians wish—a remittance always ahead 
like the sheaf of oats held in front of the donkey. 
@ Of course the hope of his friends is that he 
will reform & come back home in a year a new 
man. But the Remittance Man never reforms 
for more than a week at a time. 

# I never crosst the Atlantic but there were 
from one to six Remittance Men on board. The 
last time I came over there was one on the ship 
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of a better intellectual grade than I had ever 
before met. He had been an Eton boy, gradu- 
ated at Oxford & was educated for the Church. 
He laffingly told his new found friends in the 
smoking room he had gone ‘round the globe 
six times as a Remittance Man. 
» On the fourth day out he told me all of his 
money was spent—ten guineas—gambled away 
and gone for drink. The ship’s steward would 
not supply him more whiskey, and he said that 
if he could not borrow money from some one 
on the boat he would jump overboard. 
He was placed in the doctor’s care, and after a 
few hours became calm. 
That evening he was pacing the deck where a 
full score of passengers were assembled. 
Suddenly he sprang on the raiJ, stood upright 
there an instant and disappeared into the dark- 
ness # 
The officer on the bridge saw it all, & instantly 
reversed the engines. 
A boat was quickly lowered and for an hour 
search was made, but the sea refused to give up 
its dead. 
The concert in the cabin was adjourned until 
the next night. 

—Triton Marigold. 
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THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING. 

_____. EFORE the Era of Good Feeling, that 

| is to say, before May 1st, 1898, Amer- 

| icans in England always spoke scath- 

| ingly of the Eggs & Bacon Breakfast, 
that seemingly like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians changed not. We also reminded our 
cousins that there were no trolley cars in all 
London, that their “lifts’’ were stuffy little 
traps that got stuck at the wrong floor, that 
their railway carriages were only stage coaches 
with a college education, that the Metropolitan 
Railway should be abolished as a nuisance on 
account of the carbonic acid gas in its tunnels, 
and that a ride on the Empire State Express 
would open the eyes of an Englishman to the 
completeness of the Ideal in traveling, and re- 
duce the size of the average bloomin’ British- 
er’s head so his hat would fit. 
When the conversation turned to Social Prob- 
lems (and we always took pains discreetly and 
deftly to steer the conversation into Social 
Problems) we expresst horror at the fact that 
from John-o-Groat’s to Land’s End respectable 
women drank whiskey at public bars ; we spoke 
feelingly of the vice, dirt & misery of the East 
End and hinted at our intention of writing a 
book entitled, “If Christ Came to London.” 
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We sneered at Piccadilly, with buildings only 
three stories high, and askt with far-away looks 
of sadness, ‘‘ What a pity it is that Westmin- 
ster is so cluttered and crowded with monu- 
ments to nobodies ?”’ 

No sympathy being expresst for the latter sen- 
timent, we askt why they called it “stishun,”” 
and was n’t lady as good as “lidy,”’ and how 
preposterous to talk of guineas when there was 
no such piece of money, or to have a half-crown 
with no mark on it to show what it was, or to 
circulate silver stampt ‘one florin” & always 
call it two shillings ? And if you had pudding 
why call it puddin’, or prate of biscuit when 
you meant crackers ? @ 

Then we askt conundrums as to the difference 
between a top-coat and an overcoat and won- 
dered why English women wore clodhopper 
shoes. At the dinner table we expresst surprise 
that English people should take pride in show- 
ing The Tower of London when its history was 
a thing of which good people should be asham- 
ed @ We inquired for the telefone at private 
houses (knowing they had none) and said in- 
nocently by way of apology, ‘‘ Why in America 
there is a telefone in every house!” When we 
were given alighted candle & started to grope 
our way off to bed we referred to Edison’s mar- 
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velous inventions & facetiously quoted Victor 
Hugo’s motto: “ More light, more light!” 
Now it must be admitted that some of these 
questions and remarks sound rather indelicate, 
if not absolutely impolite. But the fact is you 
can crowd even the best of people until you get 
the retort courteous and the quip crusty. 
When you were askt by an Englishman if it 
were really true that there are a thousand 
lynchings in America a year ; and do we really 
burn people at the stake; and does the Hon. 
William F. Cody accurately picture the daily 
life of his native village, Buffalo, New York; 
and do we still hang witches at Salem; & how 
can we endure hot bread every meal; and why 
has n’t the States developed a literature of its 
own ; and does Jesse James still stop trains on 
the New York Central Railroad, and why is Sir 
Chauncey Depew so obscure in his jokes,—you 
grew a-weary # 
But things are different now. To be sure, I did 
not hear “‘ Paul Revere” recited in a London 
drawing room, but they give you fruit for break- 
fast, and make no remarks about the voices of 
American women. The country gentleman ex- 
plains of his own accord that he is making ar- 
rangements to put in a telefone, and tells you 
of a cricket club that is learning to play base 
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ball. He speaks of an “elevator’’ and asks if 
you noticed the corridor railway carriages on 
the Northwestern and says, ‘‘ To think ! a year 
ago you had to speak a week ahead if you wisht 
to ride to Liverpool in a carriage that had a 
lavatory, and two years ago they charged you 
an excess fare for such a privilege, just as they 
do yet in France!” & he laffs at the thought of 
the things done before the Era of Good Feeling. 
® Yet it took a good many years to prepare the 
way and get matters into shape, but like the 
taunching of a ship, the business is quickly 
done when the time is ripe. 
@ English people gradually were getting ready 
for the change, and the Americans with a war 
on hand and four mighty powers looking on 
ready to take a part, were not slow to accept the 
offered hand # @ 
English people quote you Whitman & Thoreau, 
and suggest that the fine friendship of Emer- 
son and Carlyle was symbolic and profetic of 
the Era of Good Feeling in which we now live. 
Joseph Chamberlain married an American 
girl, and after ten years’ trial the alliance so 
pleased the Colonial Secretary that he suggests 
a partnership on a larger scale. 
This speaks volumes for the American Girl. 
—Chicago Smiff. 
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AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
“§ VERY thoughtful traveler in Europe 


F must be impresst with the superfluity 





of folks. In Italy this plethora seems 
= more pronounct than elsewhere. At 
every hotel there are four servants where only 
one is required. At Genoa there lined up in the 
hallway to speed my parting, a facchino, four 
porters, three waiters, two chamber maids and 
a boots, while tapering off into the street were 
various able bodied loungers, several old wom- 
en and a full dozen small brigands. Each and 
every one in the line expected—aye, more, de- 
manded—legal-tender. All had rendered ser- 
vices, or said they had, & to omit any one from 
the pay roll was to call down curses loud and 
deep # The amount of tax ran from one lira 
(twenty cents) to five centesimi (one cent) and 
a small handful of coppers was then required 
for the mob to struggle for in the street, so es- 
cape could be made under cover of the smoke. 
At Venice you pay your gondolier a tariff rate 
per hour, and as he calls off the names of the 
palaces you pass (when you wish he would 
not) in a gibberish he thinks is English, you 
must pay him extra. Besides if you are so reck- 
less as to land along the way, the “‘ hooker” 
who holds the boat expects a copper @& At all 
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| churches old women open the doors, and offi- 
cious loungers offer information that is not de- 
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To refuse to give is to invite insult and inso- 
lence. Desperation is written on the dark faces 
that beseech you, and when you remember how 
T in the first week of last June, this superfluous 
Italian populace exploded in one wild yell and 
made a dash for the shop windows, you do not 
wonder @H 
Naples, Rome, Florence and Milan were placed 
under martial law, and at Milan alone two 
hundred people were shot by the soldiers in the 
streets during my brief stay. 

Italy has less than one-half the population of 
the United States, yet she has a navy that out- 
matches ours. She maintains an army of two 
hundred & fifty thousand men in time of peace, 
and there is one priest for every sixty persons. 
She might maintain the priests, but she can not 
possibly advance and carry the army that rides 
upon her back. Italy is the extreme type of all 
European Countries, save Switzerland & pos- 
sibly England @ 

Italy is rotting at the core. The moss is at work 
pulling down the palaces that Caprino planned ; 
the grass springs from between the paving 
stones where Michael Angelo trod, and the no- 
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ble Romans and courtly Florentines, like the 
crawling lizards, only bask in the sun in winter 
and move but to keep in the shade in summer. 
Conscription kills ambition. Only two careers 
worth mentioning are open to aspiring youth in 
Italy—the army and the church. Manual labor 
is held everywhere in contempt & this accounts 
for the seeming superfluity of folks and the 
brazen beggardom. Italy’s art is a thing of the 
past. Italy was @ 

In America just now there are strong signs of 
following the example of modern Italy. To di- 
vert the attention of men from useful produc- 
tion to war, waste and wealth thro conquest, is 
to invite disease and death. The history of na- 
tions dead & gone is one. They grew “ strong”’ 
and died because they did. Insurance actuaries 
say that athletes are very bad risks. 
Switzerland to-day is the least illiterate as well 
as the most truly prosperous country in the 
world. She is, in fact, the only republic, for the 
people themselves make the laws. Her govern- 
ment is of the people. In Switzerland to work 
with your hands is honorable—manual training 
for both boys and girls is a part of the public 
school system. Her gilded social aristocracy is 
either English or American. 

Switzerland has no navy, for the same reason 
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that Bohemia has not ; and while every man is 
a soldier, yet three weeks’ service every year is 
only a useful play spell. In Switzerland there is 
no beggardom and little vice. Everywhere life 
and property are safe. The people are healthy 
and prosperous and happy—but not too happy. 
Switzerland minds her own business, and the 
chief tenet of her political creed is, “We will 
attend only to our own affairs.” She will only 
fight if invaded @® 
The flag of Switzerland is the White Cross— 
white on a red back-ground—& this is the sym- 
bol of peace and amity the wide world over. 
The “Geneva Cross ’"—a red cross on a white 
back-ground, designed in compliment to Switz- 
erland—is the one flag upon which no guns are 
trained OH 
And now at the parting of the ways would it 
not be wise for America to choose between the 
example of Switzerland and Italy ? # Which 
shall it be ? 
—Pandolfini. 
¥ 
THE BEECHAM HABIT. 
—m—mOMETIME ago it became necessary 
| for me to enter a protest in these pages 
¥ | on the subject of Art and Underwear. 
emai, # The Ypsilanti Yagerites, with un- 
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blushing foreheads, encouraged by the High 
Class Monthlies, carried matters so far that as 
a man of family, with growing sons and daugh- 
ters, I could not longer admit the Family Press 
to my home. Fortunately I succeeded in check- 
ing the exhibition without calling in the aid of 
Antonius Comstock. 
The eczema has, however, broken out in a new 
place. ‘n the last number of McClure’s, Lim., 
I see portrayed, with all the seductive skill of 
the expert illustrator, a beautiful young woman 
with hair neatly braided down her back. She is 
arrayed in a night gown that is a dream. Like 
the Goddess of Liberty in New York harbor, 
she holds aloft a lighted candle in one hand, & 
in the other—a pill. 
If the scale of the drawing is correct this pill 
is about the size of a base ball. The import of 
the picture is that the lissome beauty is about 
to swallow the base ball. Beneath the picture 
is the legend: MY COMPLEXION IS PER- 
FECT BECAUSE I TAKE ONE OF BILL- 
SON’S BULLY BILIOUS BOLUSES EV- 
ERY NIGHT ON RETIRING. 
Now, not only do I solemnly protest against 
this realistic tendency in art on the part of Bill- 
son, but I call attention to some truths brought 
te my notice by the ship’s doctor on the “ Lu- 
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cania.’’ This doctor, who seems to Understand 
Himself, declares the Beecham Habit is very 
much on the increase. He says that the people 
who insist on irritating their Erie Canal by doses 
of the invention of Col. Carter of Cartersville, 
as soon as they come on board, are sure to pay 
speedy tribute to Neptune, in a surprising and 
unexpected way, and that those addicted to the 
Beecham Habit are the ones that suffer most 
when traveling on the sad sea waves. 

The Family Papers teem with warnings that 
we must invest good money in Fig Syrup, Ear- 
ly Risers, Little Liver Pills and Base Ball 
Boluses in order to have good complexions and 
sweet thoughts. Very many people believe this. 
The habit begins by gentle dallyings with the 
Lady Webster Dinner Pill. It grows & grows. 
One pill is enuff at first, but two are soon re- 
quired where only one grew before, then three 
are demanded, and soon a change is required 
from Pills to Fig Syrup, then Mother Shipley’s 
Tea & back to Pills—from Carter’s to Pierce’s, 
then Ayers’, Beecham’s, Billson’s, and at last 
a frantic dash is made for Ripum’s Tablets. 
The man’s hold has been stored with such a 
miscellaneous cargo that Nature stops per- 
plext ; Carter is consulted, and she starts, she 
moves, she seems to feel the thrill of life along 
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her keel. Then come cold chills, hot bearings, 
a hawser has surely befouled the screw. Stom- 
ach protests—mal de mer comes ashore—liver 
lags, kidneys kick, lee scuppers are clogged, 
bilge accumulates and Nature pipes all hands 
to pump ship#@ & 

The patient goes into dry dock and specialists 
being consulted tell him he has cancer of the 
stomach, fistula, appendicitis, tape worm, tu- 
berculosis of the bowels, and Bright’s disease, 
and he has, or thinks he has—which is just 
as bad -® 

And all this as a result of the Beecham Habit. 
It is very plain to every unprejudiced reader that 
the prime motive of the fin de siecle Religious 
Press is to prove that man has liver trouble & 
salvation can only be found by patronizing Dr. 
Pierce’s Pungent, Pugnacious, Pollywog Per- 
quisites 

Whether these things be dictated by Bishop, 
Presbytery, or Ecumenical Council, I cannot 
say. But Col. George Batten, Expert in Adver- 
tising, advises me that the proper cathartic is 
usually dictated by the Committee of Seventy. 
However this is, I find that the “Outlook” 
gives prominence and publicity to Tarrant’s 
Seltzer, the “Churchman” to Fig Syrup, the 
“Christian Register’ to Acid Phosphate, while 
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strong leanings are shown by the “ Christian 
Leader’’ for the wares of Dr. Pierce. ‘“The Chris- 
tian at Work” works Pierce and Ayer’s, the 
‘ Presbyterian” likes Prune Juice, while the 
“Christian Advocate” lustily advocates Early 
Risers and Ripum’s Tablets %# The “ Baptist 
Standard” goes off on a new track and favors 
Dr. Hall’s Water Cure Self-Treatment, while 
the ‘“‘ Examiner” falls back to Fig Syrup and 
Prunes # The ‘Christian Herald,” edited by 
Rev. Dr. Talmage, seems to conduct itself 
rather loosely, for it coquettes its favors between 
Hood, Beecham & Dr. Hall. As one goes south 
of the Ohio River, matters grow worse, for the 
“Southern Pulpit” of Louisville not only fa- 
vors Pierce, Carter & Beecham, but introduces 
“a sure cure for flatulence,”’ in the presence of 
one Doctor Jingle, whose wares are voucht for 
by seven clergymen, three of them D. D.’s. 
The opinion is well grounded among our agra- 
tian population that the chief claim of our late 
martyred President upon the gratitude of a 
loving people, lies in the fact that he invented 
Garfield Tea @& 

Not long since in a court of law, fig syrup was 
acknowledged to be innocent of figs. And gen- 
tlemen having purchast Prune Extract & con- 
gratulating themselves that they are full of 
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prunes, have only taken a drastic dose of aloes. 
@ It seems the part of wisdom for those on sea 
(and land) to monkey with their in’ards as lit- 
tle as possible. One’s motto in this respect 
should be, “ Place not your trust in prophylac- 
tics.” It is difficult to improve on the plans of 
God. Many men have tried it, but to their sorrow. 
He has made all out-of-doors full of fresh air, 
He gives us pleasure in moderate exercise, the 
night for sleep, and fruit drops from the trees 
at our feet @ All these He made and I hardly 
think He ever intended that we should put an 
enemy in our mouths to steal away our diges- 
tions—still, I may be wrong. 
—sculapius. 


> 
MR. KINSET OF ENGLAND. 


E ritual of the Church of England is 
regulated & controlled by Parliament. 
This being true, one can readily see 
how it was not desired that Charles 
Bradlaugh should have a seat in that body. 
The clergy of the English Church are for the 
most part, educated, intelligent and conscien- 
tious ; and one might suppose they were quite 
beyond a point where they would allow their 
definite beliefs, founded on inspiration, to be 
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shaped, moulded and expresst by a body that 
contains a goodly sprinkling of infidels & Jews. 
® But so long as the church shows an inclina- 
tion to do the bidding of Parliament, Parliament 
will do the bidding of the church. 
It is as tho the Primitive Christians had al- 
lowed Pilate to prescribe their ritual, and Cai- 
phas to interpret the Parables, in consideration 
of endowments ® @® 
But now certain clergymen are cutting fantas- 
tic tricks before high heaven by wearing scar- 
let hoods, and having small boys swing censers 
at odd times and sundry. They also have nine 
candles on the altar when English law provides 
that only two are acceptable to Deity @ These 
recreants pray facing the East, mumble words 
over wafers in an unknown tongue, and cross 
themselves before pictures, all in a way that 
finds no endorsement in the Act for the Regu- 
lation of Public Worship. 
And now the devil is to pay, for one Mr. Kinset, 
aman of great piety and learning, has stood 
right up in meeting and loudly denounct the 
illegal performance. He has done this in vari- 
ous churches in Liverpool, London and Man- 
chester, to the consternation of choirs & con- 
gregations, and the delight of small boys and 
hoodlums, who go to service only when they 
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see the Kinset going thitherward. Once I went 


E with the hoodlums and saw the non-resistants 


turn on the pious Kinset when he rebuked the 
priest #@ They smote him not only on the right 
cheek but also the left, and kickt him behind, 
and one elderly woman smasht him over the 
head with a parasol @ 

But Kinset is a man who wearies not in well 
doing. He has a great nose for heresy, & wher- 
ever he scents popery there does he gather him- 
self together, & waiting until the service is well 
under weigh, stands up on the seat, and in a 
voice bursting with pent up passion shouts, “I 
denounce this performance as savorin’ of Rom- 
ish practice and all that is bad and devilish. I 
denounce it as hillegal—I de ”——- but by that 
time some one has him by the collar and he is 
dragged kicking and scuffling into the street. 
This thing has grown until Kinset has his fol- 
lowers all over England. 

One might suppose that Kinset could find a 
place where he could worship his Maker in sin- 
cerity & truth, without raising a row with other 
people. But then if other people would worship 
as they ought, Kinset would not molest them. 
® In one instance the Kinset was arrested and 
brought before a magistrate, who set him free 
as soon as the fact had been made plain that 
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the things Kinset had denounced were contrary 
to law % So Kinsetism has the support of the 
courts, it being held that for a man to denounce 
in public that which is illegal is proper & right. 
® And now the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
quietly warned the offenders to remove all the 
candles but two, and cease wearing the scarlet 
hood on penalty ; and in addition to this, strong 
steps are being taken to enforce the polite re- 
quest and unfrock the man who disobeys. 
Thus has Kinset won. He has secured for him- 
self tuppence worth o’ fame in ecclesiastic 
history. Great is Kinset! 
—Ecclesiasticus. 
- 
_ THE CONSECRATION. 
=) BISHOP of the Church of England 
is a member of the House of Lords. 
I had met several dukes, and dined 
‘with a baronet, and knew Henry Ir- 
ving, who is a Sir, and my wish to see a real 
live lord was great @ I confided the wish to a 
worthy vicar, who lives in a vine-clad vicarage 
next to a quaint old stone church @ The vicar 
said I could see a live lord if I would wait a 
week, for the Bishop of X—— was coming to 
consecrate the new organ. The vicar had never 
met this identical Bishop only in an official 
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way, but I was assured he was Very Great ® 
I decided to wait and see the Bishop who was 
Very Great -—- 

The vicar sent a letter to the Bishop inviting 
him to stay at the vicarage when at the village, 
and incidentally stating that an American was 
also stopping at the vicarage. The American 
would be very glad to meet the Bishop, and the 
hope was ventured that the pleasure would be 
mutual @ 

A reply came back to the effect that the Bishop 
preferred to stop at the hotel, and as for the 
American—he had met several. Furthermore, 
he need not be met at the railroad station or 
hotel—he could find his way to the church at 
the proper hour. 

The reply seemed a little lacking in the gentle 
courtesy that doth become great men & small, 
but bishops being great, might also be peculiar 
—it was not for us to judge. 

The hour came and we were all at the church. 
The good vicar’s wife and daughter were in a 
fever of anxiety that the affair should go off 
smoothly. One of the girls was to sing a solo, 
but this did not make her forget the pride she 
felt in her father's part of the performance. Al! 
had workt hard and long to raise money to pay 
for the organ, and now the task was finisht and 
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the Great Bishop was coming to dedicate the 
great organ to the glory of God. 
The church filled up to its last sitting. 
Then chairs were brought in and placed in the 
aisles, and all around the walls stood a well- 
washt and well-combed throng in stiff Sunday 
attire <> 
We waited. 
We waited a half hour, and the vicar came out 
from behind the organ and tiptoed down thro 
the chairs to our pew and askt his wife if he 
should not go over to the hotel & tell the Bishop 
that the congregation was waiting. 
The good wife askt, ‘‘ What did his letter say?” 
‘* Why the letter said, you must not meet me, 
for I'll find my way to the church at the proper 
hour.” @ ® 
To meet a bishop when he had requested not 
would surely show a lack of faith in the great 
man’s ability to reach the church and perform 
his sacred task. Besides, he was surely in the 
village, for spies sent forth had reported his ar- 
rival on the train three hours before. 
We waited. 
@ The vicar conferred with the churchwardens, 
and the churchwardens talkt in whispers with 
the vestrymen, and strained nerves found rost 
in a little buss of conversation. 
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® An hour passt. 
I left my seat to carry a note to the vicar from 
his wife to the effect that it might be well to go 
over to the hotel and see if the Bishop was 
really there &® 

I had nearly reacht the robing room when a 
throaty voice at the entrance bawled out, 
** Lookee, coachman, I'll want you in an hour. 
Don’t be late, mind you—I dessay you usually 
are!" je ® 

Then a large man in gaiters and dinkey hat 
pusht thro the leathern doors and bumped a 
traveling bag against my waist line with, “‘ Here 
you, cawn’t you take me luggage? What are 
you staring at, I say, you know—where’s the 
vicar, where ’s the vicar?” 

The vicar was there by this time, bowing and 
holding out his hand. The hand was ignored. 
@ Numerous churchwardens fluttered about & 
relieved me of the bag & apologized & coughed 
and tried to answer the flood of questions that 
the large man in gaiters poured forth: “‘ Where 
is the vicar, I say—haven’t you any robing 
room ? Why don’t some one show these folks 
to their seats ? Could n’t anyone be spared to 
meet me ?—This is dreadful!” 

“ But you wrote us not to meet you,” at last 
the vicar stammered. 
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«“ Nonsense, man—don’t talk that way to me.” 
By this time we had reacht the robing room. 

“ Where ’s my luggage, I say, where’s my lug- 
gage ?”’ demanded the Great Man. 

The bag was on the table before him. He reacht 
into its depths with growls as to ‘“ where is 
this, and where is that ?”’ 

® I ventured an explanation to the effect that 
none of us had packt the valise. 

Two churchwardens held the gown of the Great 
Man while he got into it, all the time asking, 
‘I say, have any arrangements been made for 
the service ? Have n’t you any program ? What 
sort of management is this—dreadful! what 
are the hymns? @ 

A list of the hymns was placed in his hand. 

* Ridiculous! give me a hymn book!” 

‘ But we selected the same hymns you used 
when you opened the organ at Stoke Pogis,” 
faltered the vicar. 

‘* Preposterous!”’ snifft the Bishop & selected 
new ones. And a bomb shell was flung into the 
choir by the announcement that the Bishop 
had selected new hymns. 

“Isn't the service to begin sometime ?”’ askt 
the Bishop. 

We formed in procession: Two curates, the 
Bishop, the vicar, the churchwardens, the ves- 
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trymen, and the beadle. I brought up the rear, 
like the button on a rattlesnake’s tail. 

The boy who was to pump the organ was so 
scared he proved recreant to duty, and the or- 
gan gave no sound when it should have pealed 
a welcome as we entered. 

A vestryman ran forward and raised the wind. 
The service took full two hours. 

Immediately after the last Amen, the Bishop 
dived for the robing room, demanding, ‘“‘ Here 
you, cawn’t any of you idlers help me with my 
luggage, you know ?—this is dreadful!” 

As he passt out of the door he shouted, more 
throaty than ever, ‘“‘Where’s that bloomin’ 
coachman—I knew he would n’t be on time, I 
dessay!"" ® 

But the coachman was there. 

We deposited the freight inside, and as the 
wheels scrunched away across the gravel, we 
heard muttered growls to the driver thus: 

‘“‘ Better this snail’s pace, I say, cawn’t you—I 
say, you know, cawn’t you better this snail’s 
pace?” 

—Newington Butts. 































HEART TO HEART TALKS#m 
WITH PHILISTINES BY THE 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK #peH 
EV. JOHN A. SAYLES of East Au- 
rora is a candidate on the Prohibition 
| Ticket for the office of Lieut. Governor 
. ‘of New York State. I am using every 
honorable means to secure his election, as he 
is one of the two honest men in this bailiwick. 
On Mr. Sayles’ election the “Voice” will be 
moved to East Aurora and the state printing 
will be divided between Funk & Wagnalls and 
the Roycroft Shop @ Rev. Isaac Funk, D. D., 
will assume editorial management of the Phil- 
istine after January 1st as the present editor’s 
time will be fully taken up by his duties as Su- 
perintendent of Public Works. 
— * 
OW curious that a hosier should be- 
come the Poet Laureate of your coun- 
try,”” said a Nice Woman to me at a 
certain Literary Recéption in London. 
“Yes, it is a lee-tle queer,’ I answered indul- 
gently. Then I cast about in my mind for a guess 
as to what she was getting at. But I could n’t 
fetch it, & so I said, ‘‘Then you know his work ?”’ 
‘Oh, yes, I heard him read at Exeter Hall!” 
The trail was getting hot. If I askt ‘* Who was 
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it you heard read at Exeter Hall?” then the 
Nice Woman might have answered, “Why, 
your Poet Laureate !”’ and then we would have 
been just where we started, with a large suspi- 
cion in the mind of the Nice Woman as to my 
sanity % So I just settled on a question that I 
was sure would unravel the knot, & innocently 
askt, ‘‘What was your favorite piece among 
the selections he read ?” 
‘* Well, now my taste may vary from yours— 
please, won’t you tell me what is considered his 
best in America & then I ’1l tell you my choice?” 
» The trail was getting very hot. 
** Come, now, tell me!” said the Nice Woman 
as I hesitated, and she tappt me playfully with 
her fan &® 
I saw I was in for it. The room seemed to be 
see-sawing up & down. “ ‘ When Bumble Bees 
the Loudest Buzz,’ ’’ I stammered—“ that’s his 
best, I’m sure it is.” 
‘I never read that—my favorite is ‘When the 
Frost is on the Pumpkin!’ ” 
Great waves of joy rolled over me, and I wiped 
my forehead in relief. ‘But he is the Hoosier 
Poet, not hosier,” I explained. 
‘*Oh, you Americans have such a queer way of 
pronouncing things!" 
‘Yes, but Mr. Riley is not a hosier, he is ’’—— 
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But she cut the explanation short with, “‘ Oh, I 
see it is a joke then, you Americans are so fun- 
ny. I suppose you regard Mr. Riley as a blue- 
stocking, and so you—Oh, how very funny!” 
® “Bless me! there is Mr. Zangwill!” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I must see him before those women 
capture him.” 
* 
—mmmam VV OMAN’S Club in action with a 


| President who has recently been pre- 
| sented with a Copy of Roberts’ “ Rules 
| mei of Order” is a pathetic sight @ The 


spirit maketh alive, but Roberts’ Rules of Or- 
der in a parlor gathering killeth like chlorine gas. 
Still,in an American company of a score of wom- 
en, there may lurk smiles in the pufft sleeves of 
at least one or two, but nothing like a smile 
would a kemical analysis reveal in the Wom- 
an’s Club I visited at Lambeth. I was the Vis- 
itor of Honor, and for the few sickly platitudes 
I uttered, may St. Peter touch me lightly over 
the head with a big Key. 

The principal Paper of the Meeting was on the 
rise and fall of the Trained Nurse. 

The argument was an arraignment of Apothe- 
caries and Surgeons, (there are no doctors or 
fysicians in England) and the fact was educed 
that no Surgeon in the British Isles ever rec- 
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ommends a Nurse who is over thirty-five ; and 
further, a woman of plain face & figure, or one 
who has freckles and a mole St. Nicholas, had 
better seek a situation as an Up-stairs Girl ® 
Possibly it is needless to explain that the wom- 
an who led the discussion was not especially 
pretty, and it can truthfully be averred that she 
was safely past thirty-five. 

During the remarks that followed the reading 
of the paper, one woman was sharply called to 
order by the President @ 

‘But you know that is so, Mrs. Bassett, you 
know that is so!” persisted the sister who had 
been rebuked. 

Then the President arose, and her black silk 
dress rustled in indignation : “‘ When you ad- 
dress the Chair, Clara Johnson,” said she, “ you 
should address me as Madam President, and 
as for your insistence that I know, it may be 
true that in my unofficial capacity I do know, 
but in my official capacity I am not supposed 
to know anything !’’ 


a * 

GIVES a slight shock to some of our 
| theories when we consider that the 
population of Switzerland (least illit- 

erate of nations) is one-half Roman 
Catholic. 
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N addition to the books 
already named we have 
J) the following special 4 
volumes in fine bindings: 


1—BOOK OF JOB $10.00 


Four copies on ** Whatman’ paper, spec- 
ially hand illumined, bound in full Levant. 


2—ART AND LIFE $10.00 


By Vernon Lee. Three copies. Printed on 
oe Vellum, hand illumined. Bound in 
full Levant. 





3—RUSKIN AND TURNER $6.00 
a Specially illumined. Bound in 


' 4-SESAME ANDLILIES $10.00 


Two copies. Hand illumined, bound in full 
Lessat, spaslid Seale. ™ 
5—AS IT SEEMS TO ME $10.00 
By Elbert Hubbard. On ‘‘ Whatman ’”’ pa- 
» hand illumined, bound in classic Vel- 
on, tied with tapes. Five copies. 
6—BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 
$5.00 
Two copies, Bound in classic Vellum, tied 
with tapes. 














ing Books by Clbert Hubbard; 
1. Forbes of Harvard. 


Cloth, 350 pages, $1.25 
2. One Day: A Tale of the Prairies. 
Cloth, 100 pages, 6 


3. No Enemy but Himself. 
A story of Tramp life, illustrated; 
300 pages, 1.50 
4. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Mes and Great. 
Twelve portraits in photogravure; 
cloth, 325 pages, 1.75 
5. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women. 


HE Royeroit Shop can suppiv’ the follow. 
E 
1 
I 
] 
¢ 
1 


Fourteen portraits on Japan paper, 1.75 


6. -As It Seems to Me: 
A Book of Essays. 
Frontispiece portrait of author, bound 
in Flexible Chamois, 2.50 
Forty copies, specially Hlumined, on 
Whatman paper, 10.00 









$1.25 
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O THIS then is to announc€é 
|THE RUBAIYAT OF 
m—™ OMAR KHAYYAM 
Being the FitzGerald translation of 
1879; with the address of Hon. John 
Hay at the Omar Khayyam Club, 
London, as a preface. The book is 
done on antique paper, initials in 
ted and blue, alternating, after the 
Oriental manner. The binding is 
rough chamois, olive green, satin 
lined: the whole effect being fairly 
pleasing. The price of the book is 
Two Dollars. Sent to any of the 
Faithful, anywhere, on inspection. 
A postal card will fetch it. 


7¥ : PPA tT SLID 


EAST AURORA, 
NEW YORK. 
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A PERFECT FOOD .... 


is the kind that is nutritious, 
digestible, appetizing and inexpen- 
sive : something already eeeponet and 
absolutely pure. Such is ° 


GRANULA with an accent 


mark over the U 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., says: 

** Granula is a prepared food sold in pack- 

ages ready for the table. For years I have 

recommended it for invalids and children.” 
Originated by Dr. James C. Jackson, the 
founder of America’s Leading Health Re- 
sort. Other physicians endorse it and it is 
used daily by the Jackson Sanatorium and 
similar institutions. 


A Healthful Dri 


Nutritious, Delicious and Health- 
giving beverage : may also be used 
for tonic purposes, 


The best sub- 
stitute for ® 
Teaand Cof- 
fee, because 
_ itis more eas- 
<_MARK> ily assimilat- 
ed and does 
not affect weak nerves. Besides, it is 
cheaper than any other really good table 
drink. FREE SAMPLES of each for 8 
cents in stamps to pay postage. 
OUR HOME GRANOLA CO 
DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 
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An Qunce 
of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure 
in medicine. Thoroughly sanitary 
conditions make disease impos- 
sible. 
How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this magazine. Write 
THE ** SANITAS”’ CO. (Ltd.,) 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 


SITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
| A FIRST OLASS ROUTE BETWEEN 





Chicago, St. Louis, Niagara Falls, Buffalo 
& Boston, and all New England Cities 
with Through Sleeping Cars. 


—Also the short line between— 


SARATOGA & BOSTON 


Send for copy of Summer Excursions. 


J, R. WATSON, G.P.A.. C. A. NIMMO, G.W.P.A., 
Boston, Mass, Troy, N. Y. 








The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal. 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proef building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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LEHIGHM VALLEY RAILAOAC 


Is imitation, so ’t is said. 





Since the inauguration of the popu- 
lar system of meals en route on the 
a la carte plan, by the....... 


Lebiah Valley Railroad « « 


the first road to adopt this method— 
where you pay only for what is or- 
dered, and the dining car is attached 
to the train during the entire journey 
‘ —the service has met with such flat- 
tering approval from the traveling 
public, that several other roads have 
considered the advisability of super- 
seding the old table d’hote cars with 
ala carte diners. ....--+eeee 


> 
: TO THE VICTOR BE ay 
Ss LONGS THE SPOILS 
Therefore, the LEHIGH VALLEY 
u _ should certainly receive full credit for 


this marked improvement in supply- 
ing passengers with meals or refresh- 
ments of the kind they want, just 
when they want them and in such 
quantity or variety as best suits the 
various conditions of mankind. , 
Literature, descriptive of this ser- 
vice, mailed on receipt of four cents 
in stamps, by CHAS. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York... .« 








” Che Sincerest Flattery 
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who Write, Paint and Dream & 


ganized to further Good-Fellowship - 4 


among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression, | 


Article xii. Sec. 2. The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all _ 
documents issutd by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga= 
gine, monthly, for one year. 

Article xii. Sec.7. A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 


Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes as ~ 


issued, for ninety-nine years. 
Article xix. Sec. 4. The duties of each mefn~ 


ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal © 
(as nearly as peso and attending the An» ~ 


tual Dinner (if convenient). 
Address, The Bursar of 
The Philistines, 
E. Aurora, 
N.Y 
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NOTICE: 10 TRAVELERS. 
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